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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
PARENT’S CATECHISM. 
(Continued from page 128.) 


Parent. What wars did the Israelites carry on after the death 
of Joshua ? 

Child. From that period, to the time of Saul, their wars were 
with the remaining parts of those nations, which had formerly held 
the country, and with their descendants ; and also, such foreign 
nations as invaded the territory. 

Parent. Were these wars common to all the tribes ? 

Child. No; in several instances they were local, and savoured 
more of the nature of border wars, than of the regular operations 
of campaigns on a national scale. ‘There was no federal govern- 
ment, vested with sufficient powers to control the sextional inte- 
rests of the different tribes. 

Parent. What was the nature of the administration ? 

Child. Certain men, under the name of judges, were called 
forth upon the spur of the occasion, who directed the volunteer 
forces in the time of war, and exercised a limited judicial power 
in the time of peace. These commanders and magistrates, if they 
happened to be great and good men, generally conducted the part 
of the country which happened to be more immediately under 
their administration, to victory and to prosperity; but, as usually 
happens in all countries where the personal authority of the gover- 
nor is more regarded, than the majesty of the laws, defeat and 
disaster generally followed the administration of weak or incapa- 
ble judges. 

Pacmt What were the order, nature, and number of the wars 
during the commonwealth ? 

Child. 1st. Of Judah and Simeon against the Canaanites and 
Perizites under king Adonibezek, who fled from the field of battle 
in Bezek; and being taken, his thumbs and great toes were cut 
off. He seems to have been the tyrant of the country ; for, it is 
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said, that he confessed that he had done the same to seventy kings, 
and left them to eat the refuse of his table. In this war, Othniel 
signalized himself by the capture of Kirjath Sephir, or Debir, and 
received for his promised reward the daughter of Caleb. The 
name of this place pretty plainly indicates that a college, or uni 
versity, (perhaps of priests,) was established in it. Jerusalem and 
ebrov, were also reduced; in the latter, three of those overgrown 
men, called giants, were slain. About this time, the descendants 
of the father-in-law of Moses, were admitted to citizenship in Ca- 
naan. 2d. Chushan Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, made 
conquests in Canaan, and maintained his power for 18 years, but 
was finally and completely defeated by Othniel the son of Kenaz ; 
a peace of forty years ensued under the administration of this able 
magistrate. 3d: Eglon, king of Moab, with the confederated 
Ammonites and Amalekites, crossed the Jordan and established a 
government in the city of Palm-trees, which he maintained for 
nearly 20 years. Ehud, a left-handed Benjamite, secretly assas- 
sinated him, and collected an army of volunteers in mount Ephraim, 
and securing the passes of the Jordan, destroyed the flower of the 
Moabitish forces, to the number of near 10,000. About the same 
time, Shamgar, 2 man of uncommon strength, led a detachment 
against the Philistines, who were defeated with the loss of six hun- 
dred men. ‘This officer, instead of the usual weapons, used an 
ox goad. After the decisive action under Ehud, the country 
about the Jordan, in the vicinity of Jericho, remained in tran- 
quillity 80 years. 4th. Subsequently to the death of Ehud, a war 
broke out in the north. The city of Hazor had been rebuilt, and 
Jabin, a successor of that Jabin, king of the Canaanites, whom 
Joshua defeated, had become very formidable, having no less than 
nine hundred chariots of iron. The commander of his forces, 
was the famous Sisera, who had rendered himself terrible to the 
fsraelites by his conquests and exactions for twenty years. This 
war is memorable in the annals of the nation, on account of its 
being conducted by a distinguished heroine. ‘This extraordinary 
lady was the wife of Lapidoth; but, though a wife, she acted in 
the double capacity of a prophetess and a magistrate; her resi- 
dence was under the palm tree of Deborah, (that being her name,) 
in mount Ephraim. She was directed by the oracle to appoint 
Barak, of Kadesh Naphtali, to take 10,000 men and rendezvous at 
mount Tabor. Barak declining the commission, unless she would 
accompany the expedition, she reproached him for yielding his 
military honours to a woman, and consented to go with him. 
Sisera receiving intelligence that Barak had led his forces to 
mount Tabor, immediately put his army in motion to attack him 
at that point, not considering that he would thus lose all the ad- 
vantages of his chariots, a species of force only effective in a plain 
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open country. As soon as Deborah perceived this oversight of 
Sisera, she ordered Barak to a general attack ; but the action was 
soon turned into a rout. Despair, as usual, succeeded to pre- 
sumption. Sisera, when he saw that his chariots were thrown into 
confusion, fled on foot and sought shelter among the Kenites, who 
were not included in the war; he took sanctuary in the women’s 
apartment of the tent of Heber, into which he was invited by the 
wife of Heber, with assurances of secrecy. He requesting some 
water to drink; Jael gave him a bottle of milk, and after he had 
drank covered him. When she perceived that he had fallen asleep, 
she took a tent nail, and with a hammer, drove it through his tem- 
ples, and he expired on the spot. As Barak was passing by in 
the pursuit, Jael called him into her apartment, and showed him 
the dead body of his enemy. The Canaanites never recovered 
from this defeat. Deborah and Barak celebrated this victory of 
the army of the north, by a song of triumph, in which an affecting 
picture is given of the distresses of the country, and the patriotism 
of the people of Zebulon and Naphtali is contrasted with the sel- 
fish conduct of some other tribes ; nor is the conduct of Jael, the 
wife of Heber, omitted; the whole is concluded with an animated 
soliloquy of the mother of Sisera; while she is supposed to be im- 
patiently looking out of her window for his return. A peace of 
40 years was the precious fruit of this victory. 5th. The Midian- 
ites, with a vast number of eastern allies, made a most destructive 
inroad, quite to the southern frontier. Gideon, of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, was appointed by the oracle to be the leader in this period of 
extreme peril. Having first required a sufficient number of pre- 
ternatural indications, to remove from his own mind all doubt of 
the divinity of his mission, he in ebedience to the direction of the 
oracle, took ten of his servants, and during the night, threw down 
the altar of Baal, and cut down the grove. When the worshippers 
of Baal ascertained the author of this outrage, they demanded of 
his father Joash, that he should be delivered up to justice; to 
which he replied with great spirit, * If Baal be a God let him plead 
for himself on account of the destruction of his altar. Why will 
you plead for Baal, will you save him ?” This act of sacrilege, in 
the judgment of the Midianites, became a signal for action, and 
they established their head quarters in the valley of Jezreel. 
Meanwhile Gideon caused the war trumpet to be sounded, and 
sent to the tribes of the north to join their quotas of troops with 
those of Manasseh. When they were assembled, Gideon was 
divinely directed to offer a release from the service to all who had 
no confidence of success; and 22,000 returned home, 10,000 re- 
maining ; these he was directed to take to a stream of water to 
drink; three hundred of them dipping up the water with their 
hands and drinking out of them, were selected for the expedition, 
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and the rest, kneeling upon their knees to drink, were dismissed 
the service. Gideon then took a servant, and secretly, under cover 
of the night, approached so near to the Midianitish camp, that he 
heard one of the officers relate a dream to one of his companions, 
and the other interpret it. I dreamed, said the man, that a cake 
of barley bread tumbled into the host of Midian, and rolled along 
until it came to the general’s pavilion, which it overturned. This, 
said his companion, is the sword of Gideon; his God has deliver- 
ed us into his hand. Encouraged by so favourable an omen, 
Gideon returned to his own camp, and immediately proceeded to 
make arrangements for an attack. He divided his three hundred 
chosen followers into three bands, and to each man he gave a 
trumpet and a pitcher, with a lighted lamp in it, and directed them 
to follow his example. About midnight, just after the watch was 
set in the Midianitish camp, Gideon gave his men the signal, and 
every man broke his pitcher, and blew with his trumpet, and shouted 
by turns, “ the sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” The enemy, 
supposing that his camp was surprised and surrounded, was panic 
struck and thrown into irrecoverable disorder. Gideon findin 

that his stratagem had perfectly succeeded, lost not a moment of 
time in directing the passes of Jordan to be secured, and a gene- 
ral pursuit of the fugitives to be made. ‘Two princes were taken 
and beheaded, and their heads were brought to Gideon on the 
east of the river; but the joy of this victory was checked by seve- 
ral circumstances. The people of Ephraim were scandalized that 
they were not invited to become principals in the war. These 
the commander in chief appeased, by reminding them of the large 
share they actually had in the operation, as it was to them chiefly 
that the passes of the Jordan were confided. ‘“ Are not,” said he, 
“ the corm bg the grapes of Ephraim better than the vintage of 
Abiezer ?” When he came to Succoth, “ faint, yet pursuing,” he 
asked some refreshments for his men, but had the mortification to 
be satirized by the municipality, who asked if he had taken Zebah 
and Zalmunna ;—he met with similar indignities at Penuel. Ze- 
bah and Zalmunna having taken, as they conceived, a defensible 
position against any pursuing force, gave themselves repose, being 
about 15,000 strong ; 120,000 had fallen or were captured in the 
retreat. But, Gideon taking his route through the country of the 
Shepherds, fell unexpectedly upon them, and thus finished this 
short and decisive campaign by the annihilation of a vast army, 
and the capture of its two sovereigns. Returning with these to Pe- 
nuel and to Succoth, and exhibiting them as the object for which 
he had been ridiculed, he punished these citizens as he had 
threatened. He then inquired of these captive kings, what kind 
of men those were whom they had ordered to be slain in mount 
‘Tabor. The description of them exactly answering to his brothers, 
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he assured them that if they had saved the lives of his brethren, 
he would have spared theirs. The eldest son of the general being 
ordered to despatch the royal prisoners, and his heart failing him, 
they requested that the general himself would proceed to the fatal 
act. 

The people offered to confer the supreme power upon Gideon ; 
but he proved, by its rejection, that he was a patriot, as well as a 
hero. The services of this distinguished commander, were not 
long remembered by his countrymen. The fate of his numerous 
family was peculiarly disastrous ; and furnishes an example, among 
a thousand others, of the existence of manners and customs in 
those ancient times, which still prevail in the same countries, and 
among different nations, who cannot be suspected of having learned 
them from the sons of Jacob, viz. the custom of destroying all the 
relatives of the reigning sovereign, or political leader. After the 
local and temporary civil wars, which terminated in the death of 
the fratricide Abimelech, the Philistines advanced into the country, 
and the Ammonites crossed the Jordan, committing the usual de- 
predations of marauding armies, which led to the sexth war. 


SENEX. 
(To be Continued.) 


Ene 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE REY. SAMUEL DAVIS. 


SamveEx Davis, the subject of the following brief memoir, was 
the son of a respectable and useful local preacher of long standing. 
At an early age, he was removed with his father’s family from 
Lancaster county, to Shippensburg, in Pennsylvania ; whence he 
set out to travel in the first period of manhood, and died in Sep- 
tember of the present year 1822, aged about 28 years, in the city 
of Washington, regretted by all who knew him, and particularly by 
the travelling preachers, who esteemed him as one of the most 
promising members of the Baltimore Annual Conference, of his 
age and standing. He was an honoured instrument of good to 
many souls. In and about Pittsburg, his name will be long and 
intimately remembered ; as it is associated with a glorious revival 
of the work of God in that place. This excellent young man, 
whether we consider him as a dutiful son, a man, a Christian, ora 
preacher, challenges our respect and affection. , 

Though the circumstances of his life were such as in a great 
measure to deprive him of the means of improving and perfecting 
his literary taste, yet in othey respects his mental improvements 
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were respectable ; to good natural parts, and a tenacious memory, 
he added great diligence in general reading. The stock of his in- 
formation, it may be presumed, was not well methodized ; but, that 
it was plentiful, was evident both in his preaching and conversation. 
The middle size and just proportion of his body, his fair and bloom- 
ing countenance, delicate features, and mild and sprightly eye, 
together with his soft and mellow voice, associated as they were 
with the physiognomy and manners of sincerity and integrity, con- 
ciliated the good will of all around him, and prepared his hearers 
favourably to receive his testimony. To his country congrega- 
tions, the unaffected plainness and good sense of his public dis- 
courses, gave almost universal satisfaction. Critics themselves, 
were disposed to pity, rather than to blame his faults, which were 
indeed so slight, that had they been taken in time, scarcely more 
than a few hours of instruction would have been needed to have 
corrected them ; but even these it is probable he never enjoyed. 
The manner, so common to young preachers, of speaking without 
pauses until the lungs are exhausted, led him into a habit of seek- 
ing relief by one of those unmeaning and indescribable sounds so 
often heard among self-taught speakers, of too rapid an utterance. 
Our men in power, do not in the general, think it worth while to 
correct the faults in the pulpit manners of young preachers ; and 
those not in power, are admonished by the adage, of the conse- 
quence of proffered services. The last time we had the pleasure 
of hearing him, we thought we could perceive that his voice had 
become more unmanageable, and that constant labour was begin- 
ning to produce debility in the organs of utterance. The same 
cause had also produced an effect upon the blush of youthful 
beauty. 

It was with deep regret that we learned, that the over-fed hear- 
ers of the town, had undervalued his talents. For such an event, 
he could hardly have been prepared ; and it probably required a 
change to enable him to recover from it. During the few months 
he occupied the station at the Foundry, we have been told, he 
regained his usual popularity and acquitted himself well. We 
are fond to dwell upon the memory of such young men as 
Samuel Davis. Not only their faults, but their virtues, and their 
usefulness, are all our own. ‘They are fair specimens of what 
our doctrines can do without borrowing from others. Our brother 
Davis was nursed and reared in the very bosom of Methodism ; 
he had seen and known scarcely any thing else. His father’s 
house was ever open to the pious, and a home to the preachers. 
Under a father’s precepts and examples, was this youthful preach- 
er formed for his brilliant career of usefulness, and to diffuse 
through the land the graces of early piety. He was in many re- 
spects a Timothy—the faith that was in him, dwelt in his mother 
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also—from a child he had known the Holy Scriptures—he also 
fled from youthful lusts, and was an example to the believers. A 
life so spotless—so pure in the eyes of a scrutinizing public—such 
fervent devotion, and yet so sober—and such full proof of the min- 
istry, when combined, becomes a precious legacy to the church 
and to the ministry. Let the young preacher contemplate such 
models, and he cannot fail to perceive the honours which await 
ministerial fidelity. We may, and indeed ought to sympathize in 
the loss of such a man, but let us not sorrow as those who have ne 
hope. The death of this preacher, may, and probably will quick- 
en some of the seeds of his ministry, which yet lie latent. Some, 
it may be, who can trace their religious exercises to his ministry, 
will be roused by the news of his death to emulate his example ; 
and others who read his story, may catch the kindred spirit. 

This opportunity ought not to be suffered to pass without a di- 
rect commendation of early piety. Such men as Mr. Davis have 
little to undo—but few bad habits to correct—and few of the fear- 
ful consequences of bad examples to deplore. No large blank of 
uselessness is to be taken out of their short lives. ‘The virtues 
and the graces are not oppressed and burdened by the infirmities 
and diseases of age. All is fresh and vigorous, healthful and beau- 
tiful. All hail! tothe youth, who can finish a life with joy, hav- 
ing become ripe in virtue and meet for the inheritance of the saints 
im light, ata time when others are only initiated in the arts of 
vice. Well done good and faithful servant, thy work is done ere 
the noon of life. ‘Thy memory is blessed May the great head 
of the church raise up and send forth a great company of youthful 
preachers to publish his word. PHILO PISTICUS. 


—<=— 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE CANDIDATES FOR THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH, TO BE HELD IN MAY, 1824. 


(Continued from page 270.) 
LETTER II. 


Dear Breturen, 

The chief points on which we have been divided, concerns the 
method of stationing the preachers and of appointing the presiding 
elders. While many have been of opinion that the power of sta- 
tioning the preachers should belong exclusively to the bishops, as. 
well as that of appointing the presiding elders; others, on the 
contrary, have contended, that the presiding elders ought to be. 
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elected by the Annual Conferences ; and that the preachers should 
be stationed by the bishops, together with a committee elected by 
the Annual Conference for that purpose. The history of the suc- 
cessive efforts at reform in this matter, and of their defeats, is a sub- 
ject familiar tous all. ‘The sentiments which we have to offer upon 
this subject, may, perhaps, have but little claim to originality ; how- 
ever, after, as we think, maturely weighing the subject, we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the soundest and most enlightened policy 
would dictate the propriety of discontinuing the office of presiding 
elders among us. We are aware it will be demanded what we would 
substitute in their place. We answer, let chairmen of districts be 
appointed, and let them be invested with the following powers, 
viz.: 1, Let them have power to send out young nien, if they be 
wanted, to any part of their districts respectively, during the re- 
cess of the Annual Conferences, whenever such young men come 
to them properly recommended by their quarterly conferences 
respectively. 2. Let them have power to call a committee and 
institute a trial of any travelling preacher within their districts res- 
pectively, whenever an accusation, which in their judgment requires 
such a process, be laid in against any one. And, 3. Let them 
have power to change any preacher within their districts respec- 
tively, after having consulted two of their neighbouring elders of 
the district, who shall concur with them in sentiment as to the pro- 
priety of such a change: and let the preachers in charge, in the cir- 
cuits and stations severally, be the presidents of the Quarterly Con- 
ferences. By this distribution of powers, every emergency will 
be sufficiently provided for, while the chairman of a district shall 
do regular service in common with his brethren, with the excep- 
tion of very little interruption to the ordinary duties of his station, 
in consequence of the peculiar duties of his office ; while, at the 
same time, it will give us the additional regular services of about 
sixty able ministers of the New Testament. . 

It is hardly necessary to say that we mean the presiding elders, 
whose services, in the way of preaching the word and administer- 
ing the ordinances among us, under existing regulations, are, to all 
essential purposes, to us little more than a mere blank. For what- 
ever they do in this way at present, we assert it without fear of 
successful contradiction, is generally done while other men are, 
from the nature of our economy, sitting by, listening to them, or 
at best, but aiding in doing what they might as well do themselves 
alone. By adding the above number of evangelical labourers to 
those already in the field, we shall be enabled to enlarge our bor- 
ders in this our extensive field of action; and by forming new cir- 
cuits, and by supplying old ones, in a more adequate manner, we. 
shall not only immediately extend our ministerial usefulness, but 
also increase our pecuniary resources presently to the entire saving 
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of the present salaries of the presiding elders. Thus, in a short 
period of time, we may fairly conclude that this change of our 
government will be worth to us annually, in a pecuniary point of 
view, about twenty thousand dollars ; which, inclusive of all inci- 
dental expenses, is about the sum at which we may reckon the 
salaries of the presiding elders annually, at the present time. But 
in addition to this consideration, let it be remembered what addi- 
tional ministerial energy will be afforded us, by the proposed 
change in our government; what a vast increase of disposable 
force we shall hereby acquire; and how greatly this will enable 
us to enlarge our borders, and extend our sphere of ministerial 
usefulness over this vast continent, every where already inviting 
us, while its moral and religious condition imperiously calls for 
our ministerial services. 

Suppose, then, we should admit, which we see no necessity, 
however, of doing at present, that the plan of government, for 
which we contend, should not equal in every minutia the present 
one, with respect to the discharge of the present duties of the pre- 
siding elders; yet, when the advantages and the disadvantages of 
the two schemes of government, when considered in an aggregate 
point of view, are put in competition with each other, every argu- 
ment for the longer continuance of the presiding eldership among 
us, dwindles into insignificance. Is this a time, (suffer us to ask,) 
when the field of labour is widening all around us, and is “ already 
white unto harvest,” and loudly calling for exertion of ministerial 
industry, to have an order of men among us, whose business is 
chiefly to travel through the circuits of their brethren to see if they 
do their work correctly, or to do it for them while they are idle! 
And when, too, pecuniary resources are so deficient among us, as 
to cause many able ministers of Christ to retire from the work in 
order to procure a support for their families. We ask, and our 
appeal is confidently made to your piety and good sense, is this a 
time, and are these circumstances that will justify us in virtually 
awarding about twenty thousand dollars annually to about sixty 
able ministers of Jesus Christ, to do the above specified - had 
almost said to all essential purposes) solemn nothing, in homage 
to the opinions of our forefathers? 'T’o these questions we already 
anticipate your answer in the negative. Perhaps it would not be 
too much to conclude, that it is naught but the want of pecuniary 
resources that prevents us, as instruments under God, from evan- 
gelizing the world. Should it be objected to the policy here con- 
tended for, that many of the districts are too large for chairmen to 
substitute presiding elders in taking charge of them, we reply, that 
upon our plan a chairman will seldom be under the necessity of 
leaving his circuit in order to execute the peculiar duties of his 
office. The quarterly meetings will be attended by the circuit 
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preachers severally in charge, who will execute the quarterly du- 
ties at present devolving on the presiding elders. The trying of 
travelling preachers, in the recess of the Annual Conferences, sel- 
dom occurs; and the same may be said of changing preachers, 
and of setting out young men, who, whenever recommended by 
a quarterly conference, can be at the same time instructed to go 
to the chairman of the district to know whether they are wanted or 
not. And much, even of this, can be transacted by letter. Would 
it not be best for the connexion, if the practice of setting out 
young men in the recess of Annual Conferences, were wholly de- 
clined ? 

But again, if any inconveniences should be found to exist, in 
any case, arising from the size of a district, such district can easily 
be diminished; since, as a chairman of a district will fulfil a regular 
course of duty, in common with the rest of his brethren, on his 
circuit, no objection can lie against the multiplication of this spe- 
cies of officer, by diminishing the size of such district. Should it 
be objected, that we have not elders enough that will be suitable for 
chairmen of districts that can be conveniently stationed in the 
several parts of our field of labour; we reply, that where young 
men go as presiding elders, they can also go as chairmen of dis- 
tricts. Again, should it be objected that upon the plan of govern- 
ment for which we contend, there would be a lack of the ordi- 
nances in the districts, as there would be no presiding elder at the 
quarterly meetings severally ; we reply, that this objection loses 
all its force when it is recollected, that upon the supposition that 
chairmen are substituted in the place of presiding elders, we shall 
have about sixty elders added to the number that are now stationed 
in the circuits and towns, which, if discreetly distributed over our 
field of action, will, together with the number of local elders so 
plentifully scattered over the same field, be amply sufficient to 
supply our people with the ordinances. And should there be 
some tracts of country where there are no local elders resident, 
some regard can be had to this fact in stationing the preachers ; 
and should this circumstance even operate to induce our Quar- 
terly and Annual Conferences to ordain more of our local brethren 
elders in the church of the living God, perhaps it would not be 
found to operate at all disadvantageously to our itinerant institu- 
tions; and certainly it would not be found to operate to the dis- 
advantage of our itinerant connexion, as it respects their sense of 
equity, moderation, condescension, and brotherly kindness. 

But, in addition to the considerations already urged upon this 
question, it should not be overlooked that some of our people be- 
gin to open their eyes upon it, and to feel that the presiding el- 
ders are a needless burden to the connexion ; which, under exist- 
ing circumstances, is becoming intolerable. Those who are in- 
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formed on the subject, cannot but have their minds arrested by the 
simplicity of European Methodism as it respects church govern- 
ment (and that too under a monarchical form of civil polity,) in 
comparison of what they witness in America. They see no man 
off his circuit there in quality of presipinc ELDER; and they 
begin to conclude that if the geographical situation of our field of 
labour be somewhat different from theirs, and therefore call for 
general superintendents of our work, to travel over the continent 
at large, they do not see the propriety of having other sub-superin- 
tendents, to circulate through, and overlook the circuits of their 
brethren, &c. And when they are told that the reasons which are 
alleged in support of this, are, that the American connexion is 
young and not able to take charge of circuits, without constant 
overseers,* it will naturally occur to them, that the present plan of 


policy is fitly calculated ever to keep it young ; since, at present, 


about twenty thousand dollars are annually expended in support of 
presiding elders over us ; which, if the form of government were 
adopted, above recommended, might be applied to support us in 
the ministry, after we become men, instead of our being obliged 
(as has heretofore been the case,) to locate and enter into the se- 
cular concerns of the world, to prevent our families from suffering, 
or rather from starvation. ; 

But again, popular objections to presiding elders are not a little 
aggravated by the known facts, that many of them do almost noth- 
ing else but attend the Quarterly Meetings, and then fold their 
hands together with as much self-complacence as if they were in- 
fallibly assured that they had done the whole tour of ministerial 
duty incumbent on them, until the next Quarterly Meeting occurs, 
be the time long or short. We rejoice to bear our decided testi- 
mony here to the fact, that we know there are some honourable 
exceptions to the above charge ; choice spirits, that would equal- 
ly disdain to be idle, whether the Methodist Book of Discipline 
existed or not; or whether popular opinion approved or censured 
it. But although we deem it due to truth and equity to make the 
above acknowledgement, which we most willingly do, we at the 
same time consider it equally due to candour to affirm, that we 
know the charge to be in many, very many instances, well found- 
ed. ‘To the above may be added that reduction of districts, which 





* This objection is, in effeet, already answered, as applies to the pre- 
sent state of American Methodism, when viewed upon the scheme of gov- 
ernment for which we, in these sheets, contend, inasmuch as upon the 
supposition of its taking place, we shall immediately have an addition of 
sixty elders to take charge of a large number of the circuits. These, to- 
gether with the residue of men of experience and standing among us, will 
be able to take charge of all the circuits at present. 
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has sometimes happened, for the purpose of accommodating parti- 
cular presiding elders. 

There are about sixty presiding elders employed on the differ- 
ent districts. Now let us consider, that many, perhaps most of 
these are married men, with considerable families ; that their tra- 
velling expenses are much greater than those of their brethren ; 
that from one hundred and twenty dollars, which may be consi- 
dered as the salary, and expenses of an unmarried presiding elder, 
we must gradually ascend to from eight to twelve and fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, which some of the married elders have received ; 
and we think that a mean calculation of four hundred dollars to 
each presiding elder, will not appear at all extravagant : especial- 
ly, when we take into the account not only the money they receive, 
but also the necessaries with which they are furnished. It ought 
to be noticed too, that from our last minutes it appears that there 
are, of the districts which they have to travel, about twenty south 
and west of Baltimore, that do not include more than seven cir- 
cuits ; and of these several contain less than five.* 





* Note by the Editor. It is stated in a letter from a preacher, that the 
annual expense consequent on supporting the supernumerary order of 
presiding elders, is, at the lowest calculation, thirty thousand dollars ! 
It is said, this statement can be satisfactorily proved. With an expecta- 
tion of consent from “ X. Y. Z,” we take leave to say—in the Annota- 
tions appended to the 10th edition of the Discipline, the order of presiding 
elders is described to be of old standing. 'The Annotators assert, “ We 
have texts which indubitably prove that there were presiding, superin- 
tending, or ruling elders in the apostolic age.” The texts referred to, are 
Acts xx. 17,28. 1 Tim. v.17. 1 Pet.v. 1,3. On this last passage, 
the comment is :—“ Here we also see, that there were elders who had 
the oversight or superintendence of the flock of God : nor could St. Peter 
have cautioned these, against lording it over God’s heritage, if they had 
not had some authority in the church which they might abuse.”—“ And 
we believe we can venture to assert, that there never has been an. Episco- 
pal church of any great extent, which has not had ruling or presiding el- 
ders, either expressly by name as in the apostolic churches, or otherwise 
in effect. On this account it is, that all the modern episcopal churches 
have had their presiding or ruling elders, under the names of GRAND 
VICARS, ARCH-DEACONS, RURAL DEANS, &c.” After all, the New Testa- 
ment no where furnishes “ data,” from which we may safely infer that it 
cost “the apostolic churches” $30,000 per annum, to support presid- 
ing, superintending, ruling elders, grand vicars, arch-deacons, and rural 
deans. We will suppose that some of these grand vicars, arch-deacons, 
or rural deans, disobey St. Peter, and that they actually Jord it over the 
LeRD’s inheritage, both preachers and people ; is it, nevertheless, the duty 
of the church to contribute thirty thousand dollars annually, for the sup- 
port of these lordly grand vicars, arch deacons, and rural deans ? What 
if it cost as much to support each of the grand vicars, as it has done to 
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What we have further to say upon the subject of the presiding 
elders, concerns the manner in which they are appointed. On 
this subject, however, we shall at present say but little, as we are 
opposed to their continuance under any form of appointment what- 
ever. 

It cannot fail to strike every person at first view, that if the pre- 
siding elders exist at all, they ought, in equity, and according to 
all just notions of proportion and fitness, to be elected by their 
brethren over whom they are to preside. ‘To any man, trained 
up in American feeling and sentiment, a contrary principle would 
appear equally shocking and abhorrent. And it really does ap- 
pear a little extraordinary, how such a principle ever acquired the 
consistency and strength to ripen into law. 

Our surprise on this subject undergoes no diminution from the 
recollection, that the principle in question receives no support from 
analogy in any other department of our ecclesiastical polity. When 
a man offers himself as a candidate for license to preach as a lo- 
cal preacher among us, he has to procure, in the first place, the 
suffrages of his classmates, before his case can be considered by 
the Quarterly Conference. When this is done, he must be elect- 
ed by that body, before he can be licensed to preach. And the 
same routine is required of a candidate to be admitted into the 
itinerant connexion on trial. After all this, he is then admitted on 
trial by an Annual Conference, by the suffrages of its members. 
When he has stood out his probation, he is received into full con- 
nexion, by the suffrages of his brethren. When he is to be or- 
dained a deacon, it is by their suffrages. When he is to be or- 
dained an elder, it is the same. And even when a bishop is to be 
created, the person is chosen by the suffrages of the members of 
the General Conference. But, strange to tell, when a presiIDING 
ELDER is to be appointed, to take the oversight of his brethren,— 
the members of the same Annual Conference,—and to govern them 
with the full powers of a bishop, in the absence of the bishops, 
and of course with powers to change them wherever, and when- 
ever he pleases, within the bounds of his district; we say it, and 
hear it all reasonable people ; when this officer is to be chosen, 
his brethren have no suffrage in the matter, but the bishops must 


select and appoint him. 





support one ofthem. Sixty times $15,00 is $90,000. Is it not an ex- 
tremely hard case, for certain painfully laborious and useful men to be de- 
nied almost the common necessaries of life, and at the same time to be 
governed by grand vicars who receive from eight to twelve and fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum? It is said, the nett profits of the book con- 
cern, amount to $25,000 per year. Is it so? And how is that sum dis- 
posed of ? Have the people any right to know ? 
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And let it be remembered too, that when the presiding elders 
are appointed, they become, by common usage, the bishops’ coun- 
cil in stationing the preachers; as the bishops are under the ne- 
cessity of obtaining council somewhere, with respect to the talents 
of the preachers, their peculiarities of character, the state of cir- 
cuits, &c. unless they were possessed of the attribute of ubiquity. 
Now, we have to live with these brethren for the twelve months 
preceding an Annual Conference ; there, our characters and theirs, 
m common, are examined in open conference, where, if any thing 
is objected, however, to the character of any brother, it is to be 
done before his face, before he shall retire. When he in such 
ease, has fully answered for himself, he then retires, and every 
brother is at liberty to say all the good things he knows of him. 
Admirable Christian-like, and even apostolic-like order. 

But yet the preachers are to be stationed, and the presiding el- 
ders are, by usage, the bishops’ counsel in this matter ; so far, we 
mean, as a special knowledge of characters and cases is concerned. 
Now, we are not disposed to think uncharitably of our brethren, 
the presiding elders. We believe them to be good men, so far as 
that title is properly applicable to man: yet, judging them by our- 
selves, (which is a pretty fair way of judging in general,) we can 
easily conceive, if we did not know the fact, that many abuses 
would naturally arise out of this part of our economy. Who does 
not know that feelings of partiality are common to man in all states 
of his attainments in this world? and who does not know, that 
these feelings are not a little influenced too by incidental difficul- 
ties, that may have transpired through the course of the past year ? 
And who does not know that it is even possible for man to be in- 
fluenced by his feelings when touching the private character of a 
brother, so as to induce him even insensibly to himself, improper- 
ly to ply his pencil ? And it should not be forgotten here, that the 
presiding elders hold their office independently on their brethren, 
whose characters they have specially to do with in this case, and 
which may be said to be at their mercy. 

These topics have been delicately touched here ; they are sus- 
ceptible, however, of a more masculine treatment, which would 
operate not at all to the disadvantage of our present plea; but we 
forbear. Having already said much more on the present article 
than we intended, we must now draw it to a close, and with it the 
present letter. We remain, dear brethren, affectionately yours in 


the bonds of the gospel. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THE REFORMER. 


Or all the unmutilated works of ancient art, the Apollo Belvi- 
dere is the most admired. ‘This statue, is said to be, the produc- 
tion of Agasius of Ephesus. The Abbé Winkleman, whose fine 
taste in the antique is so celebrated, gives it almost more than 
mortal praise. Those connossieurs who saw it while it remained at 
the Louvre, say that the imitations and drawings give no adequate 
idea of its beauties. The Apollo Belvidere, has no passions. No 
viens and muscles are visible. ‘The artist has encase the idea 
of life into the marble, without the aid of lungs, and nerves, and 
circulating blood. It is the masterly expression of this divine 
conception of vitality, which tempts even modern men of science 
to become idolaters. Now this is our conception of the character 
of a Reformer. He should have no passions. His whole soul 
should be animated not with heated blood; nor the effervescence 
of a controversial temper; but in a kind of divme and heavenly 
manner, by an all vivifying love of truth. According to the con- 
ception of the Ephesian artist, his arms, his bow and arrows, 
should only be employed in destroying the amphibious serpent of 
error. 

The motto of the Repository should be, “not as though we had 
already obtained, or were already perfect; but we follow after, that 
we may apprehend.” Among so great a number of writers, it 
would be strange indeed, if there were nothing human; no pets ; 
no paroxysms. ~But the travelling brethren say, that they dislike 
the spirit in which the work is conducted. The spirit in which 
most of the essays in the Repository are written, is professedly a 
discriminating spirit. ‘The intention and aim of the writers are to 
make a distinction between men’s personal virtues, and the defects 
or excesses of their system. ‘This is so very like the spirit of 
wisdom and impartiality, that it pleases us well, and we only re- 
gret,that we have not more of it. We wish ever to cherish that 
spirit, which _ enable us to see the faults of those we love, and 
our own too. We caught our first idea of a perfect Reformer from 
our own dear Wesley. ‘The difference in the points to be re- 
formed ought not, surely, to make any change in the spirit of those 
who take a part in this arduous work Our leading object is, to 
reform or change the opinions of travelling preachers and others 
among us, respecting church government. Now, we desire to know 
whether it be possible to do this in such a spirit as will please 
those who endeavour to perpetuate existing opinions? What 
thanks did Wesley ever gain by refusing to separate from the 
Church of England; or, rather, what censure and reproach did he 
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not get’ Is it not our spirit of courage which our brethren sé 
greatly dislike? Do they not begin to dread the introduction of 
this spirit into the sanctuary—the General Conference? Certainly, 
the love of liberty, and the spirit of martyrdom, are not extin- 
guished in the bosoms of all our travelling preachers. No, we hope 
we know better things of them, and things which accompany a 
glorious independence of soul. If there are not found majorities 
in the Annual Conferences, at the next election, who spurn the 
idea of making laws for others without their consent, minorities 
will be found so weighty, as to make the boldest champions for 
supremacy pause and reflect. 

We felicitate the friends and the patrons.of the Repository, upon 
a growing disposition among its writers, to propagate or combat 
only principles, and to avoid as much as may be personalities; 
and this disposition is the more pleasing, as it is spontaneous. It 
augurs well, when men in distant places, unknown to each other, 
and without any pre-concert, see so nearly eye toeye. Let us go 
on, commending our love to our brethren, and giving praise where 
praise is due, at the very time we may be obliged to force the 
light of ecclesiastical liberty upon them against their will. We 
covet not the title of Reformers, but if it be given to us let us 
merit it. 

If the ruling men in our church shall be so devoid of political 
wisdom and discernment, as never to rise above the first concep- 
tions of the Nimrods of the earth, upon the subject of government ; 
and all who feel, or dread the iron yoke of despotism, can per- 
ceive no remedy but separation, our case will be deplorable in- 
deed. To the faults of our system, as honest mem, we must plead 
guilty ; and of course, as honest men, we are bound to use our 
endeavours to reform or correct them. But it seems that our 
brethren esteem us as enemies, because we tell them what we 
conceive to be the truth. O this is grievous, but we must bear it! 
Well we will give them a text, and let them try to convince us of 
our faults.—* And ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” Ono! 
you are not our servants at all. We are your servants for the sake 
of your power. You are far above us; quite out of our reach. 
We cannot say to one of you come; or go; or do this; or that; 
and if we ask you to let us go with you, we are scorned and re- 
fused, O brethren, be not high minded, but fear! New attacks 
by those whom you excommunicate, or those who withdraw from 
you, will be made with redoubled violence upon your vulnerable 
side, your unbounded and undivided power. James If. when his 
affairs came to a crisis, asked old lord Russell, whose son he had 
caused to be beheaded, what could be done? I once, said the old 
man, had a son who could have served you. Brethren, the time 
will come when you will need all the help you can obtain. 


DOKEMASIUS, 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


Mr. Stockton, 

Sir, the following extraordinary Query has made its appearance 
in the November number of the Methodist Magazine. To the 
Editors of that work I have forwarded the enclosed answer for 
publication. You will oblige a subscriber by giving both articles 
a place in your useful paper. 


“* A QUERY SERIOUSLY PROPOSED TO THE THINKING 
AND TO THE UNTHINKING. 


“ A writer on Ecclesiastical Polity has said, “ So long as minis- 
ters of Christ move in obedience to His will, so long the people 
are bound to submit to their authority in all matters of Church 
government and discipline.” A reviewer of the book in which 
that sentence is found, says,.Z am strongly disposed to doubt! Now 
the query is, To what class of doubters does this Reviewer belong? 
It seems he doubts whether the people ought to submit to the well 
of Christ. Or does he déubt whether the will of Christ is exem- 
plified by those who move in obedience to His will? If not, to 
whose will would he have the people submit? To the will of Mo- 
hammed? Of Confucius? Of Zoroaster? Or the will of Wies- 
haupt? Ono! To neither of these. Is it then to the will of the 
people ? But, forsooth, the will of the people, in that case, must be 
opposed to the will of Christ! 

«< Supposing one of the admirers of this courteous reviewer was 
to say: So long as the people move in obedience to the will of 
Christ, the ministers must submit to them: Would the scrupulous 
reviewer be “strongly disposed to doubt?” In the style of some 
I should say, I guess not. Must then the will of Christ be unheed- 
ed merely because it is manifested through the medium of a body 
of Elders? What a corrupted mass must that be so to pollute 
even the will of Christ! Coming through such a perverted me- 
dium it loses all its binding influence! O ye pure hearts and clean 
hands! cleanse the polluted sanctuary—down with your pulpits— 
away with your Elders—or the will of Christ must lose all its 


efficiency !” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE METHODIST MAGAZINE. 


Dear BreTuREN, 

In your number for Noveraber, I observed ‘ A Query serious- 
ly proposed to the thinking and to the unthinking.” Now, as | 
occasionally think, I very naturally concluded that the Query was 
proposed to me, in Common with all othér thinking beings. I 
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have, therefore, embraced the opportunity given, to record an an- 
swer in the pages of the same work wherein the Query is pro- 
posed. 

The “ writer on Ecclesiastical Polity,” alluded to by the Que- 
vist, I presume, is the author of “A Vindication of Methodist 
Episcopacy,” published in 1820. And the Reviewer is an old 
Methodist, who writes in the Wesleyan Repository, over the sig- 
nature, “ Amicus.” I know not who the Querist is; but it appears 
to me, he has not dealt honestly with the Reviewer, but has per- 
verted the sense of his passage by picking out of a paragraph a few 
words insulated from their connexions, with obvious intention to 
make him appear ridiculous and anti-scriptural. [I view this ma- 
neeuvre as a pitiful trick, unbecoming any respectable writer ; and 
one which is well calculated to disgrace the Querist, and to bring 
the cause he advocates into contempt. If, indeed, this is the best 
ground upon which that writer, whoever he be, can defend the doc- 
trines contained in the work which the Reviewer is examining, it is 
tacitly admitting that those doctrines are indefensible. Any writer 
can, by this sort of perversion of an author’s meaning, in the gram- 
matical and argumentative bearing of his sentiments, make him 
appear ridiculous, the inspired authors themselves not excepted. 

very reader who peruses the Reviewer’s sentence in connex- 
ion with what precedes and what follows it, will at once perceive, 
that the Reviewer has no doubts resting on his mind ‘ Whether 
the people ought to submit to the will of Christ,” or “ Whether 
the will of Christ is exemplified by those who move in obedience 


_ to his will;”’ but, he will perceive, that the Reviewer intends the 


sentence, ‘ We are strongly disposed to doubt!” to be equivalent 
to an absolute dental that it is the will of Christ for the body of 
elders to govern the people without their consent ; or, that it is pos- 
sible for ministers to move in obedience to the will of Christ, so 
long as they bind the people “to submit to their authority in all mat- 
ters of church government and discipline.” Hence, the Reviewer 
immediately asks, “ When did Christ reveal his will to be, that 
the body of elders should govern themselves and all those who 
believe on his name, without their consent? Give us chapter and 

verse? Can Mr. B. do this £” 
Now, brethren, I think we are prepared to give an answer to 
the Query, “To what class of doubters does this Reviewer be- 
y He belongs to no class of doubters whatever. For he has 


long! 


not said he doubts, but that he is “ disposed to doubt.” Now, 
there is certainly a very material difference between doubting and 
being disposed to doubt; besides, as already shewn, he intends 
the sentence to be received as a positive denial, but chooses to 
express it in that peculiar form. Pretty much in the style of 
sgme, who, when they wish to express their disbelief of a thing, 
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say, “J guess not.” The Reviewer is among those who unequi- 
vocally deny that the body of elders, or any other body of minis- 
ters, have a divine right to impose penal statutes on the church, 
without its consent; and who affirm, that the will of Christ is noé 
exemplified by those ministers, who, while they profess to move in 
obedience to his will, teach the “ unthinking,” that the commission 
of servants constitutes them masters. It is clear, from his views, 
that he believes the ministry and the membership have each their 
distinctive and intransferrable attributes, as parts of the church ; 
and, consequently, he would argue, should the “ unthinking” part 
of a church assign their share of authority in matters of church go- 
vernment, to a ministry “ thinking” enough to receive the inalie- 
nable transfer, that, nevertheless, the whole fabric of the govern- 
ment would rest on * wood, hay, and stubble.” 

From this view of the Reviewer’s paragraph animadverted upon 
by the writer of the article in the Magazine, the candid reader will 
be prepared to judge of the ground _— which that writer cuts 
the following triumphant flourishes: “O ye pure hearts and clean 
hands, cleanse the polluted sanctuary—down with your pulpits— 
away with your elders, or the will of Christ must lose all its effi- 
ciency.” Perhaps he will be “strongly disposed to doubt” whether 
that writer has any more solid ground for his imaginary triumph, 


than tke Vindicator has for his divine right of priestly dominion. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


——a 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRIMITIVE MANNER OF APPOINT, 
ING AND SUPPORTING PREACHERS. 


Humbly inscribed to the Episcopacy of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


** Wuen I sent you forth without purse, or scrip, lacked ye any 
thing? And they said, nothing Lord?” Mr. Atmore tells us of 
one of the earliest of the English Methodist preachers, who con- 
tinued to travel until he wore out all his clothes ; but in those 
days it was customary for the stewards to ask the preachers if they 
needed any thing, &c.? but none of them took the hint from his 
tattered garments, and it seems he had too much independence or 
diffidence to say as Socrates once did in the presence of his dis- 
ciples: If I had the means, I would buy me a new cloak; he was 
left to the alternative of going naked, or going in debt, and to jail, 
wor to go to work and earn money. ‘The story bears that he chose 
the latter; and this Mr. Atmore would fain make out to be a great 
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sin, with which the Lord was so displeased, that he punished hina 
with the loss of the power and comfort of religion, and finally, with 
death in a prison sure enough. 

The stewards and the people, from all that appears to the cou- 
trary, suffered no such fearful punishment; theugh Mr. Atmore 
thinks, they were quite culpable. But where was Mr. Wesley all 
this while, who had appointed this man to preach, upon the prin- 
ciple that, if he did not help him as he directed, he should not 
help him at all? Why did he not ask whether he lacked any thing? 
If upon Mr. Atmore’s hypothesis, there must needs be sin in this 
business, is it not demonstrable that it lay at the door of the em- 
ployer ? Jesus Christ did not trust to stewards to ask this impor- 
tant question ; he asked it himself. If you labour among us, says 
our Discipline, you must serve as a son in the gospel, and do that 
part of the work which we, (the dishops,) direct. But the bishops 
are not bound to ask the question, lacked ye any thing? Nor if 
all the travelling preachers go naked, or starve, or locate to earn 
food and raiment, are they in any wise responsible. No, indeed, 
who would be bishop upon such a condition? If the example of 
the shepherd and bishop of our souls is to be regarded, no man 
ought to take it upon himself, or to be appointed by others, to 
send men to preach, without being bound to see that they are pro- 
vided fer. When men make pens for themselves, we ought not 
to be surprised if they leave a hole big enough to get out at. Let 
us suppose that the bishop should write a circular to the church to 
this effect: “‘ Brethren, you have made it my duty to station all 
the preachers, and they are bound to do that part of the work 
which I direct. [I have asked all of them whether they lacked 
any thing, and I find that some of them have no clothes, and that 
their families are in a naked and starving condition. Now, if you 
do not provide for them, or put means into my hands to do so, I 
must either resign my commission, or advise them to locate, Nc. ; 
for, as a Christian bishop, I must be given to hospitality ; nay, as 
a man, I must be just and humane; and it seems to me to be a 
violation of justice and humanity, for me to appoint men to work 
and leave them to live on the winds of heaven.” Again, let us 
suppose that the church should answer this letter as follows: 
" Dear father, &c. your circular has been received and duly con- 
sidered, and the result of all our inquiry into the state of the case 
is, aclear and decisive proof that we have not had, and it is not 
intended that we shall ever have, any part, or lot in this matter. 
We neither made you bishop, nor can we unmake you. We gave 
you no power, nor can we take any away from vou. The church 
whose name you, and all travelling preachers derive your conse- 
queace from, is a mere name. If you can make our purses hear; 
without speaking through us to them, well and good; but, if thes 
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are quite deaf to all your intreaties, let us come into your legisla- 
tive councils, and we will represent them, and hear for them, and 
speak for them. 

2 Steward of the Mammon of Unrighteousness. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION, NO. IL 


Mr. Enprror, 
Ix our former number on this question, we stated that any mo- 


dification of “the plan of our itinerant general superintendency, 
even for its improvement, would be destroying the plan, according 
to the construction of some of our opponents, inasmuch, as they 
argue, that to modify the plan, or to slier, or change it in any of 
its provisions, would be to destroy that identical plan, and make 
another one of it.” 

Now, if this had been the intention of those who drafted and 
adopted the constitution, would they not in all reason and common 
sense, have used the word alter, or change, instead of the term de- 
stroy 2 Then the article would have read as follows, They shall 
not change or alter any part, or rule of our government, so as to do 
away episcopacy, or alter or change the plan of our itinerant gene- 
ral superintendency. But since they have not employed either of 
these terms, but one of essentially different import, namely, “ de- 
stroy the plan,” &c. we feel ourselves fully authorized to under- 
stand them as saying that the elective general conference shall be 
at full liberty so to modify that plan in its provisions, as in their 
judgment, shall best subserve the general interests of the church ; 
provided they do not do away episcopacy, viz. the episcopal office; 
and of course the bishops, or make the sphere of their official ope- 
rations, in the course of official duty, sectional, instead of general. 

To suppose the authors of the constitution meant, that the dele- 
gated general conference should not alter, so as to improve, or 
strengthen the plan, when they said they should not destroy it, is 
to suppose them to have used words contrary to their authorized, 
and indeed, to any intelligible sense. But if the General Confer- 
ence may alter “ the plan” for its improvement, in the judgment 
of Conference, then a majority of the General Conference are to be 
the judges whether any specific alterations of the plan are for its 
improvement or not; and are at liberty to make them, provided 
such alterations shall not do away the episcopal office, (as we have 
remarked,) or make their sphere of oversight sectional in opposi- 
tion to general. We think this conclusion fair and legitimate. 
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It has been alleged that the words “ so as,” in the restrictive ar- 
ticle, bearing on the present question, in connexion with the words 
do away episcopacy, &c. while they limit the action of General Con- 
ference, upon episcopacy and the plan of our general superinten- 
dency, so as to guard the one from being done away, and the 
other from destruction, authorizes at the same time, General Con- 
ference to make some alteration of the powers of the one, and the 
provisions of the other. 

We clearly perceive that the words “ so as,” in the connexion 
in which they stand, do fully authorize action in the General Con- 
ference, while they, at the same time, limit that action, so as not 
to “ do away episcopacy, or destroy the plan of our itinerant gen- 
eral superintendency :” but on deliberate reflection, we think we 
perceive that the object upon which the General Conference is, 
by these words, authorized to act, is not the episcopacy, or the 
plan of our general superintendency, but “ any PART, OR RULE OF 
OUR GOVERNMENT.” 

If the words of the constitution had stood thus :—They shall not 
modify the powers of our episcopacy, or change, or alter the plan 
of our general superintendency so as to do away episcopacy, or 
destroy the plan of our general superintendency ; then the words 
$0 as, in immediate connexion with those other words in the. arti- 
cle, which qualify and limit them, namely, “ ‘To do away episco- 
pacy, or destroy the plan of our itinerant general superintenden- 
cy,” would afford proof positive, to our mind, that General Con- 
ference were fully authorized by these words, without any other 
argument, or consideration, to modify the bishops’ powers, and to 
change the plan of our itinerant general superintendency. That 
these words imply power in General Conference to act, we dis- 
tinctly perceive. But to act on what? “‘ ANy PART OR RULE OF 
OUR GOVERNMENT.” 

And this power is only restrained by the words which prohibit 
them from DoING Away episcopacy, or DESTROYING the plan of 
our general superintendency. ‘Thus, in our conception, the ques- 
tion at issue, is reduced to those two points, viz. What is it to do 
away episcopacy, and what is it to destroy the plan of our itinerant 
general superintendency? As the latter point, namely, what is it 
to destroy the plan of our general superintendency, is the strong 
hold of our opponents, it may justly be considered as involving the 
only remaining pivot of the question, (after what has been said on 
episcopacy in a former number) in the present discussion. 

The principle contended for by our opponents, and as we con- 
ceive, the only one which they can with any shew of plausibility 
urge in opposition to the conciliatory resolutions, is this; that to 
alter “ the plan of our general superintendency,” is, of precisely the 
same import, as to destroy that plan. Now, if reason and common 
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sense, will bear them out in that construction, the conciliatory re- 
solutions are unconstitutional ; inasmuch, as the choice of the pre- 
siding elders was included in the plan, or draft of the bishops’ 
oversight at the time the restrictive articles were adopted. Hence, 
the controversy is reduced to the simple authorized import of a 
few words, and a common sense application of them. That to 
ALTER OF CHANGE, is not the same as to destroy any object, is one 
of those self-evident positions, as we conceive, which it is scarce- 
ly necessary, perhaps, to spend a moment in attempting to prove, 
or even illustrate : as every one knows that to alter a theory of 
any kind, while its main principles remain untouched by such al- 
teration, is not to destroy it. And every politician who is not in 
his pin feathers, knows that to offer a motion to alter a bill in some 
of its provisions, while its main principles and objects remain en- 
tire and uninjured by any bearing of, the motion, would not be 
deemed ‘a motion to destroy such bill. 

Should we be asked how far, according to our dgctrine, the re- 
presentative General Conference may constitutionally go, in alter- 
ing the plan of our itinerant general superintendency ? We answer, 
that in a liberal and fair construction of the constitution, they may, 
as we conceive, alter, or modify it to any extent, which they shall 
judge proper, provided it is continued an ITINERANT GENE- 
RAL Superintendency, in contradistinction from a local or section- 
alone. And that they may make any addition, diminution or 
modification whatever, of the bishops’ powers, while the Metho- 
dist is continued an episcopal church ; which, as we apprehend, 
implies that ordination be performed by them, and the chief rank 
held by them in the executive department of government. And 
these are the objects which the restrictive article of the constitu- 
tion in question guards, as we conceive. The parallel between the 
case in hand, and the cases relative to the theory and the bill re- 
ferred to above in illustration, will be easily perceived. 


PHILO NOMUS. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


REVIEW OF REV. N. BANGS’ “ VINDICATION OF METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPACY.” 


(Continued from page 267.) 


Our author states, page 149, “That, although the laity have no 
hand in making rules, any farther than they recommend candidates 
for the ministry, yet, it will be found that they have a voice in the 
execution of them.” 
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Were we disposed to indulge in verbal criticism, we would say, 
voice in making rules, and hand in their execution ; but as we have 
little time to spare from our numerous avocations, we will pass 
over all such blemishes, and lend an ear to the voice the laity 
(people) have in the execution of those rules made for their go- 
vernment by the “ clergy.”” Now, we must confess, that, although 
we have listened with the most profound attention, we have not 
been able to perceive the smallest whisper as proceeding from the 
laity in the execution of these rules. Nor can we find a sentence 
in the Discipline, which recognises the societies as executive bo- 
dies ; but, on the contrary, the Discipline explicitly makes it the 
duty of the preacher in charge to execute the rules of our church. 
What would Mr. B. say, were the society at New York, or any 
other place, to call a meeting of preachers and people, for the pur- 
pose of trying a case of immorality, who, after having heard the 
evidence and defence, and found the accused guilty of a crime 
sufficient to exclude a person from the kingdom of grace and glo- 
ry, were to execute the sentence of Discipline, and expel the 
member from the Methodist Episcopal Church? Would he not 
say, and perhaps with some warmth too, These brethren are out 
of their proper line of duty. Who gave them authority to execute 
the rules of Discipline? They have assumed to themselves the 
prerogatives which alone belong to the preacher in charge. Nay, 
more, would not such an act in.any society or station in the Union, 
be followed by the displeasure of the whole “body of elders,” 
and if persisted in, be punished with excommunication? Now, not- 
withstanding that such a procedure by any society, as above sup- 
posed, would be contrary to the Discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and would be followed by the displeasure and ven- 
geance of our ruling clergy, yet, strange as it may appear, it is 
precisely the mode which was pursued by the primitive churches in 
apostolic times ; to which fact, the Scriptures, Mosheim, and Lord 
King, bear their ample testimony. The scripture testimony we 
will adduce, shall be that furnished by Mr. B. himself, page 151, 
which is immediately in point. “In the name of the Lord Jesus 
when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of 
the Lorp Jesus Curist, to deliver such an one unto Satan, for 
the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.” 1 Cor. v. 4, 5. Here it is obvious, that 
the persons to whom this apostolic direction was given, were all 
. those who constituted the church of Curis at Corinth. To these 
he dedicated his epistle “ Unto the church of Gop which is at 
Corinth, to those who are sanctified in Curist Jesus, called to 
be saints.” And it is also clear, that the trial and infliction of pun- 
ishment was considered by the apostle as the proper business of 
the whole church in its collective capacity: “ When ye ate 
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gathered together.” And in a subsequent letter he expressly says, 
“the punishment was inflicted of many.” To this Scripture testi- 
mony, we will add that of Moshiem, and that of lord King. 

“One of the circumstances which contributed chiefly to pre- 
serve, at least, an external appearance of sanctity in the Christian 
church, was the right of excluding from thence, and from all par- 
ticipation of the sacred rights and ordinances of the gospel, such 
as had been guilty of enormous transgressions, and to whom re- 
peated exhortations to repentance and amendment had been 
administered in vain. ‘This right was vested in the church, from 
the earliest period of its existence, by the apostles themselves, and 
was exercised by each Christian assembly upon its respective 
members. The rulers or doctors denounced the persons whom 
they thought unworthy of the privileges of church communion, 
and the people, freely approving or rejecting their judgment, pro- 
nounced the decisive sentence.” Mosheim’s Church Hist. First 
Cent. p. 118. It would seem, from this quotation, that the rulers 
only prepared matters for trial by the whole church, which evi- 
dently was the proper tribunal to which every member was 
amenable. ‘Tlie following quotation from lord King’s “ Inquiry,” 
will make this quite plain. “ ‘The judges that composed this eccle- 
siastical court, appear to have been the whole church, both clergy 
and laity. Not the bishop, without the people, nor the people 
without the bishop, but both conjunctly constituted that supreme 
tribunal.” ‘ But, as the people were incumbered with business, 
and could not give their attendance, narrowly to search into every 
thing brought before them, therefore, the presbytery were appoint- 
ed a committee, to prepare matters for the whole court.” King’s 
Inquiry, page 112, 113, 114. 

Let us now proceed to examine the “instances of the manner 
of exercising church discipline,” introduced by Mr. B. at page 
150, for the purpose of shewing that the laity have a voice in the 
execution of those rules which he admits the clergy have made 
with their own hands. He says, “In regard to those who are ac- 
cused of immoral conduct, of evil words, or tempers, or of a 
defection from the order of the church, the preacher has no right 
to execute the censure of the church, until such person has had an 
opportunity of answering for himself before a select number of his 
brethren, of. equal standing in the church, who act as jurors, hear 
the charge and defence, and examine testimony on both sides, and 
then decide upon the guilt or innocence of the accused person, 
according to the weight of evidence. And if the accused think 
himself dealt by unjustly, he has the right of appeal to the quar- 
terly meeting conference.” Every reader must perceive, at the 
first sight, that there is nothing in this ‘ instance, of the manner of 
exercising church discipline,’ “a goes to illustrate or prove the 
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position laid down by our author; namely, that ‘ the laity have a 
voice in the execution of the rules of discipline.’ If it establishes 
any position, it is, that the laity have a voice in the judicial depart- 
ment of our church, so far as it relates to the trial of members ; but 
a very superficial investigation of this subject will show, that al- 
though laymen are employed as “jurors,” yet, the whole affair is 
the act of the ministry, and not the act of the church or society. 
To make this obvious, let us enquire by whom the “select 
number” are appointed. Are they chosen by the whole church of 
which the accused is a member? We answer, they are not; 
neither directly, nor indirectly ; and, perhaps, there never was an 
instance, in our church, of the membership in any station appoint- 
ing a committee of trial. Has the accused person the privilege 
of making the seleetion out of the whole body of members, or 
any given number of them, similar to the privilege granted to a 
criminal at the bar of his country ? Here again we are compelled 
to answer in the negative. He has neither choice nor challenge. 
The members of the committee of trial, from 1799, which was 
the time this mode of trial was adopted, have been selected by the 
preacher in charge, without consulting the church or receiving 
authority from it, to make such selection. Consequently, the 
members of the committee are the preacher’s officers, and act on 
behalf of the ministry. Had the church the appointment of the 
committee, or did they authorise the preacher to make the ap- 
pointment, then, indeed, the act of the committee would be the 
act of the church ; and, in that case, the laity or people would 
*‘ have a voice” in the trial of members. But the circumstance 
of the preacher’s making the selection by the authority of the 
ministry, makes the trial a ministerial act. The preacher being 
the principal, the members of the committee are his subordinates ; 
their act becomes his, and his act, as the agent of the body of el- 
ders, becomes the act of the ministry, and not that of the church. 
Consequently, the ministry hold in their hands the judicial, as well 
as the executive and legislative powers; and the péople have 
neither voice nor hand in the matter. Now, as it regards the 
benefits resulting from the judgment of a committee of laymen, 
when we take into consideration their appointment, and the num- 
bers from which the selection may be made, it will be clear, that 
the advantages are not quite so valuable as some persons are dis- 
posed to believe! In stations where there are from three hundred 
to as many thousand members, what is to prevent a preacher, if he 
be so disposed, from making up his jury, of men who have pre- 
judged the case, or who are otherwise prejudiced for, or against 
the accused? NVothing. We have not a sufficient guarantee in 
the integrity of the preacher in charge. He may be wise and 
holy, or he may be weak and petulant. Besides, the mode i% 
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‘contrary to the scriptural manner of doing this business, and it is 
an encroachment on the rights and privileges of Christian com- 
munities, and as such should be abolished.* 

But Mr. B. says, “If the accused think himself dealt by un- 
justly, he has the right of an appeal!” Well, let us inquire to 
whom he has a right to appeal. Is it to the whole church, or so- 
ciety of which he is a member ? Oh no! That would be to bring 
Methodism upon a level with Christianity! Or, perhaps, it would 
‘* introduce anarchy and confusion.” ‘To whom then is the appeal 
made? Mr. B. says, ‘ to the quarterly meeting conference.” Very 
well: let us now attend to the “voice” the laity have in this court of 
appeal. The Discipline directs that this court shall be constituted 
of “all the travelling and local preachers, exhorters, stewards, and 
leaders of the circuit, and none else.”” The three first named of- 
ficers, are all of the clerical order, and, generally, make up more 
than a third part of the whole number assembled in the quarterly 
meeting satin, The remainder, though laymen, are the of- 
ficers of the clergy. From the clergy, they have received their 
appointment to office ; to these persons they are amenable for the 
faithful performance of their respective duties; and, their office 
ean be continued to them only during the pleasure of the preacher 
in charge. Now is it not obvious that the laity, or people, have 
no voice in this court? There is not a member of the quarterly 
meeting conference, who is such by the appointment of the peo- 
ple. Nor has the presiding elder, or stationed preacher, or any 
one else, authority to introduce a private member of the church 
into this meeting, except on business relating to the individual, 
no not even as a spectator. For the Discipline expressly orders 
the presiding elder to call together “ all the travelling and local 
preachers, exhorters, stewards, and leaders of the circuit, anp 
NONE ELSE.” Now, for the comfort of the people, our author re- 
quests them to recollect, “that these privileges cannot be taken 
from them according to an article in the constitution, even by a 
General Conference, unless as therein provided ! !”+ 

AMICUS. 
(To be Concluded in our next.) 





* A petition, praying for a change of the mode of appointment of com- 
mittees, was presented by the Baltimore quarterly meeting conference to 
the General Conference of eighteen hundred and twenty, but the “ body 
of elders” gave it the go by. 

+ This wonderful non-descript, called a Constitution, contains the fol- 
lowing restriction. “ Neither shall they, (the General Conference,) do 
away the privileges of our members of trial before the society, or by a 
committee, and of an appeal.” “Provided, nevertheless, that upon the 
joint recommendation of all the Annual Conferences, then a majority of 
two-thirds of the General Conference succeeding, shall suffice to alter any 
-of the aboye restrictions :” the right of trial and appeal with the rest. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Srocxron, 

Sir, I have just now, for the first time, seen a No. of the Wes- 
LEYAN Repository, and am highly pleased with the manner in 
which the discussions on various subjects appear to be conducted. 

These subjects have long been themes of private conversation 
among our preachers; but, I have seen nothing, before published 
among us, which promises to be of equal utility to the interests of 
the church. No doubt your publication will be received with 
jealousy by many among us, both in the ministry and membership, 
yet 1 am tar from supposing that we have any thing to fear from 
a temperate and fair examination of our economy of church go- 
vernment and administration of discipline. 

I am entirely established in the doctrines of our church ; and this 
establishment is the result of as free and full an investigation of the 
several points included in the general system, as I have been able 
to give them. Whenever I have doubted, (which has been often,) 
on investigation I became better established ; as I have found, to 
my satisfaction, that each doctrine, and the system generally, was 
amp supported by Scripture, in accordance with reason. And 
Sir, | have many times doubted whether some things in our church 
government are perfectly agreeable to Scripture, and whether our 
manner of administering the Discipline can be defended by a fair 
and candid exercise of reason. I shall forbear noticing at present 
the particular subjects which have frequently come under my own 
review, not knowing but they may have been amply discussed in 
some of your former numbers. I am, from principle, affection, and 
gratitude, really attached to the Methodists. They are the peo- 
ple with whom I have for many years laboured, rejoiced, and suf- 
fered ; and their future prosperity, is the object of my most solicit- 
ous desire and constant exertion. In whatever may tend to the 
advancement of this, I shall rejoice. 

I have always expressed my sentiments freely among my breth- 
ren in the ministry on those subjects, and have generally found 
among them a desire of improvement, and a fear of innovation. 
If God, in his providence, has raised us up to be a blessing to the 
world, and to posterity, it surely behooves us, seriously to enquire 





Behold the platform of ministerial domination: The conversion of sinners 


- constitutes ministers absolute governors over the converted. Will any one 


deny this? How, then, is it, that the right to absolute government over 
the people, commences with their conversion ? Can any thing be more 
alarming than that men who know they are the judges of the last resort, 


in all cases, should become systematically the prosecutors of offenders ? 
E,piror. 
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whether we are keeping pace with his providences in enlarging 

our borders and increasing our numbers? Is it reasonable to sup- 

pose the economy of the nursery is suited to the maturity of age ? 

‘That our piety, wisdom, and prudence may increase with our age, 

is the most ardent wish of yours, DELTA. 
New Hampshire, October 25th, 1822. 


a 


LETTERS TO A MEMBER OF THE METHODIST EPIs- 
| COPAL CHURCH. NO. I. 


Dear Brotuer, 

It was a maxim, as you may recollect, of the founder of Metho- 
dism, that he loved to have, and to do, every thing openly : and a 
greater than he, had said long before him, that nothing should be 
kept secret, &c. So you see that your complaints against the wri- 
ters for the Repository, are not altogether unanswerable ; .as, they 
may plead precedent. Anonymous essays, in a periodical publi- 
cation, involving mens’ lives and characters, would, I acknowledge, 
be infinitely improper; and no less so, are censures upon charac- 
ters from the pulpit. Every man ought to know his accuser, and 
to have a proper tribunal before which to vindicate himself, and 
to produce his evidence. I am often scandalized at the facility with 
which some of our brethren receive the written, or verbal, cen- 
sures, which strangers circulate against those who have exercised 
discipline upon them hundreds of miles distant. But with matters 
of opinion, the case is different. All theoretical subjects can be as 
well discussed, perhaps better, without the knowledge of, or the 
presence of the writers, than with them. The book of Discipline, 
and our church government, are no secrets. We have no secrets 


to be revealed, like the initiated in avcient times, to whom our’ 


Lord probably alluded. And we attach no infallibility to our 
General Conference. 

As for what you say of the venerable men to whom we look up 
as fathers and founders, as they thought proper to abandon all the- 
ories, and to establish our church polity upon the summary pro- 
cess of “ Iwill and you shall;” it does not seem to me, that the 
shadow of any great name, or any lapse of time, or accumulation 
of patronage, can entitle them, on this account, in an age distin- 
guished for political science, to much deference. Men, who, in- 
stead of governing upon principle, thought proper to be governed 
by circumstances, and the resources of their own genius, can claim 
little right to establish precedents. Nothing is more notorious 
than our propensity, from the beginning, to appeal to our success, 
rather than to abstract reasons for our vindication. And every body 
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knows that the success of all the great conquerors of the earth, 
is the charter of their successors. It is, indeed, beyond all doubt, 
that any leader, in church or state, with absolute authority, can do 
more than if he were fettered by system; and yet, it is a univer- 
sally admitted fact, that no governments are so liable to sink under 
their own weight, as absolute ones. The ancient Romans had 
their temporary dictators in the emergencies of the state; but, 
when the dictatorship became perpetual, their liberties were lost 
for ever. 

Mr. A. I know, was as sincere as he was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to make the hierarchy independent on the people ; 
but, he was my father, and we agreed to disagree. It was always 
a mystery to me, how a man of his great reading and penetrating 
views of men and things, could so entirely lose sight of the danger 
of an unbalanced government. Of the ability of Mr. Wesley to 
govern, no one has a more exalted opinion than myself; but, who 
will say that his system was the best that could have been devised? 
Mr. Locke understood the science of government much better 
than Mr. W.; though the latter had the benefit of the writings of 
the former. Upon the maxim, “Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” it might be argued, that men of the greatest talents for go- 
verning, would be less apt to invent or make discoveries in the 
science, than others of fewer resources in themselves. I can never 
be brought to believe, that it argues any extraordinary sagacity in 
men, to take for themselves and their successors, as much power 
to do good as is possible, without any regard to the power which 
it would give them to do evil. Nothing is more evident, than that 
this latter object, never entered into the plans of our predecessors. 
To this day, it makes no part of our Discipline. ‘Travelling 


preachers have no check from any body, but themselves. 
Yours, &c. P. P. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON MENTAL SANCTIFICATION. 


Mr. Epiror, 
It will be but equitable, both to Philo Pisticus and to ourselves, 


as well as in accordance with a correct sense of moral obligation, 
that we should make a few further remarks, and observations, on 
the subject, on some points of which, we had heretofore, to use that 
author’s own phrase, entertained some “ difference,” at least “ am 
expression.” We are happy to find, however, that the most of 
that difference, “‘even in expression,” has been in a great degree 
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removed by him, in his last essays, through means of a more am- 
ple, and less ambiguous mode of expression. This was chiefly 
what we at first anticipated, when we ventured to call his atten- 
tion to “‘some points” in his first piece on the topic of “intellectual 
sanctification ;” but which, we were not so happy as to discern 
in his second production on the same subject; to say nothing of 
some points assumed in the last mentioned essay, which, to us, 
appeared, if not both philosophically and theologically unsound, 
at least, very ambiguous and uncertain. These last, however, 
Philo Pisticus has, in his two last essays, by concession and ex- 
planation, sufficiently removed, as we conceive ; at any rate so far 
as they have a bearing on Christian theology. On the doctrines 
of self evident principles—the witness of the Spirit—the importance 
of elementary learning—the denomination proper to be given to the 
two great sources of Christian knowledge ; the one from elementary 
instruction, or learning, and therefore to be denominated direct. 
The other, the sunciifiewon of the moral faculties, and therefore 
may, (for the sake of distinction,) be justly called indirect. On 
these subjects the sentiments of Philo Pisticus, and our own, are 
in perfect accordance. But, although the knowledge in this last 
mentioned way obtained, may be called indirect ; yet, as we for- 
merly maintained, is it certain. And, therefore, we must be al- 
lowed still to urge our objection to the following words of Philo 
Pisticus, as being too strong and unlimited, to be correct, viz. 
** The mind is purified from ignorance and error by the knowledge 
and application of elementary truths, and this is the only way un- 
der heaven by which it can be thus purified.” We suppose Philo 
Pisticus will admit, as he evidently maintains, that the attainment 
of the knowledge of religious truth, to the extent to which it goes, 
is * mental sanctification.” ‘That author well knows, that it is 
said in the New Testament, that “ He,” (that is Curist,) “ is the 
light, which is the true light, that lighteth every man that cometh 

into the world.” If these words are to be understood as applying 
to the whole human race, (which, we believe, is the view iP them 

maintained by all divines and commentators, excepting those of 
the Calvinistic school,) then they represent Curist as imparting 

some light, on the subject of religious truth, to all human creatures ; 

whether lettered or unlettered. And if the influences of the Holy 

Spirit of Curist, by sanctifying the moral faculties of those who 

have previously an explicit knowledge of written revelation, does: 
impart a more perfect knowledge of Curist and of his religion, 

by means of the influence which the sanctification of their moral 

faculties exerts on their mental powers, which knowledge, though 

indirectly obtained, is nevertheless certain. We do not perceive 

any good reason why the Hoty Spririr’s influence on unlettered 
tribes, may not impart to them, some knowledge of some religious 
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truths, by means of a degree of moral sanctification wrought in 
their hearts. And if it be a fact, that he does so, then, the asser- 
tion of Philo Pisticus, that ‘“ the knowledge and application of ele- 
mentary princuples, is the only way under heaven wn which the mind 
can be saved” from ignorance and error, with respect to religious 
truth, (without any restraint whatever,) is incorrect; except, the 
application of the elementary principles, is allowed in such case to 
be made by the Hoty Spirit himself; with which supposition, 
the theory of Philo Pisticus is at war; since in that case, the effect 
would not be produced by means of a “literary apparatus.” We 
can conceive no way in which this conclusion can be avoided, if 
the sense taken of the above Scripture be admitted; except by 
maintaining that there is no degree of religious light, or knowledge, 
whatever, imparted to any heathen in the universe, who is igno- 
rant of written revelation, but what he obtains by tradition. This, 
we confess, would appear to us, to be a perilous theology: call 
our sentiment mysticism, or whatever else you please. It isa 
very plain case, wndeed, that those who have not learned to read, 
and shall never be instructed to read, will not be able to read the 
Bible, by any means, of which we can conceive, short of miracu- 
lous. So far, the views of Philo Pisticus, and our own are in per- 
fect accordance. But to say, that therefore, (supposing him to be 
a heathen far removed from Christian instruction,) he has no light 
on the subject of religion but what he derived from tradition, car- 
ried down from primitive revelations, is going farther than, at pre- 
sent, we are prepared to go. Besides, there is another view, 
which we wish to take of the subject. 

To maintain that the attainment of religious knowledge is intel- 
lectual sanctification, and to admit at the same time, that the in- 
fluence which the sanctification of the moral faculties exerts on 
the mental ones, to be “ both fearfully and gloriously great,” and 
though this influence is not the means of that knowledge which is 
direct, yet that it is the means of that knowledge which is indirect, 
but still certain ; and, at the same time, to maintain that the know- 
ledge and application of elementary truths, by means of a literary 
apparatus, is the only way under heaven in which the mind can be 
saved from ignorance and error with respect to the subject of re- 
ligious truth, appears to us, but little (if indeed any) short of a con- 
tradiction. ‘That is to say, to affirm that there is but one way un- 
der heaven in which the intellectual faculties can be sanctified, and 
to admit that there are two ways. We can conceive no way in 
which this conclusion can be avoided, but by denying what is gen- 
erally called experimental knowledge in religion, or contending 
that it is not knowledge, or by denying that moral sanctification 
ever takes place in any human creature, except intellectual sanc- 
tification had previously taken place in him, or her, as the case 
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may be, effectuated either directly, or indirectly, by means of a 
* literary apparatus.” 

We think that Philo Pisticus has mistaken our definition of what 
we supposed to be his meaning, by “ mental sanctification,” or he 
would scarcely have said that our definition of mental sanctifica- 
tion, as well as our cases and arguments, as they suppose a pre- 
vious knowledge of written revelation, do not go far enough back 
to come fairly in contact with his theory. 

That our cases and arguments, suppose some previous know- 
ledge of written revelation, we freely admit; as our object in ad- 
ducing them, was to establish the conclusion above drawn ; name- 
ly, that the knowledge and application of elementary truths, by 
means of a literary apparatus, is not the only means or way, under 
heaven, of mental sanctification ; but that there is also another 
means, namely, the influence of moral sanctification in enlightening 
the mental faculties. But we conceive that our definition, as main- 
tained in our last essay, is broad enough to embrace all that Philo 
Pisticus’ last essays embrace on the subject of mental sanctifica- 
tion. The definition is as follows: “ By the sanctification of our 
intellectual faculties, we suppose the author means, such an exercise 
of them in acquiring, and exercising the knowledge of one’s duty as 
a Christian, as shall prevent him from deviating from his duty 
through ignorance,” (and as we added in our arguments contained 
in our last essay) “ or error.” This we dosiasied as a definition of 
perfect intellectual sanctification. Every degree of knowledge, 
therefore, tending to this object, be it great or small, is a degree 
of mental sanctification, according to our definition. 

Now we conceive still, that this definition embraces every de- 
gree of religious knowledge whatever, tending to the above men- 
tioned object, whether obtained by means of written revelation, or 
moral sanctification, or both.* 

To Philo Pisticus’ classification of the human faculties, we not 
only have nothing to object, but find much in it, and in his views 
of sanctification under it, to approve and admire. It is impossible 


for us not to see, the great ingenuity and learning, he has display- 





* We are prepared to admit, that it is chiefly, if not wholly by 
means of an application of elementary principles, that original religious 
ignorance is to be cured ; but it is not, we conceive, the only means, or 
cause, of saving the mind from religious error. A man may have much 
religious knowledge, and at the same time, be under the influence of much 
religious error. And the sanctification of the moral faculties, is, in our 
opinion, a prime cause of saving the mind from religious error; by impart- 
ing new light on, and leading ta, a new combination of old simple ideas. 
Therefore, it is incorrect to say that the application of elementary princi- 
ples, is the only way, cause, or means, of the salvation of the ming, both 
from religious ignorance and religious error. 
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ed in support of his views, which in general, we much admire. 
Indeed, with the correction of one or two expressions, which we 
still think, for the reasons above given, are too strong, we should 
feel peaperedt heartily to subscribe to his views. e are still en- 
couraged to hope that Philo Pisticus and ourselves, shall yet come 
to “ see eye to eye,” upon every part of this subject of our mutual 


‘essays. PHILO NOMOS. 


—— 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY, 


THE ADDRESSES CONTRASTED :—ist. TO THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE PREACHERS ONLY. 2dly. TO 
THE DELEGATES OF THE PREACHERS AND MEM- 
BERS. BY THE PRESIDENTS OF THE GENERAL CON- 


FERENCES. 


To the Delegates of the Travelling Preachers, and those Preachers 
who only travel from one station to another, once in two years. 


Dear BretuRen, . 
You are now assembled in General Conference to represent all 


the travelling preachers in full connexion on this vast continent, 
and of course all the Methodist Episcopal Church. This being 
‘the order which Gop hath established in his church ;’* it behooves 
you to beware of “ those restless spirits, prompted by pride and 
vain conceit of their own abilities, who rebel against the order 
Gop hath established, and thus rebel against GOD.” In the 
blessed times of priestly supremacy in Europe, that pious land of 
our forefathers, under the Christian emperors of Rome, both in 
the west and in the east, and likewise under its modern sovereigns 
and governments, those “ ministers whom God selected to be the 
shepherds of his flock, and the guardians of his people, possessing 
the right of governing themselves in religious matters, and all those 
committed to their care,”{ had the means of punishing all the 
‘people, who were bound to submit to their authority in all mat- 
ters of church government and discipline”. if they rebelled ; but 
in this land our civil rulers suffer those “ restless spirits” to “ re- 
bel” against us with impunity. Thus, brethren, you see, that though 
we claim a divine and indefeasible right, to govern Christians with- 
out their consent, as well as the Pope, and our other predecessors, 
yet there is no secular arm in this country to punish “ rebels” 





* See “ Vindication of Methodist Episcopacy.” 
t Ibid. t Ibid. § Ibid. 
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against the domination of preachers, but they must be left to “ re- 
ceive their own punishment.”* I mention these things, lest in 
your zeal to emulate holy priests, whether Roman or Reformed, 
you might forget that circumstances alter cases, and begin to wreak 
those spiritual thunders which used to strike so much terror into 
the hearts of the “ proud and vain conceited of their own abilities.” 
Bear it in mind, then, brethren, that there is not in the political 
elements of this country, electricity enough to give effect to spiri- 
tual thunder ; but that it dies like a harmless sound upon the lips 
of those who utter it. We may therefore spare this useless breath, 
while with atenacity worthy of the successors of those who have 
claimed undivided power over the church in every age, we refuse 


to give up one jot or tittle of it into the hands of the Christians, 
| THE PRESIDENT. 


Address to the Delegates of the Ministers and Members of the 
Church. 
Dear Breturen, 

Permit me on this occasion to congratulate you on the continu- 
ance of our civil and religious rights and privileges. ‘This day we 
cannot only join in the Te Deum, and sing “the noble army of 
martyrs praise thee,” but we their children praise thee! Breth- 
ren, J hail you as the children of the martyrs. 


If aught beneath them, happy souls attend, 


let them look down from their blessed abodes, and witness the 
glorious fruits of their blood among us, who sit together in this 
mansion of liberty and love. If we cannot realize the wish of 
Moses, that all the Lorp’s people were prophets, they are all le- 
gislators ! all kings! Jesus Curist hath made them free indeed ! 
To those delegates who sustain the ministerial character, and 
through them to their brethren, whom they represent, I feel con- 
strained to say well done! You have, my brethren, the proofs 
around you, that you are the dispensers of power, not the mono- 
polizers. God be praised, that you have these witnesses to de- 
monstrate that you have taught the brethren liberty, and not to use 
liberty as an occasion to the flesh. Your converts are not in bon- 
dage to you, nor are they converts of licentiousness and anarchy, 
but of law and order. These delegates of the church, who sit on 
this floor upon a footing of legislative equality with you, enjoying 
a power you have voluntarily surrendered to them, will vindicate 
you from all charges of priestly ambition and love of domination, 
and inspire the public mind with a confidence in your regard for 
religious liberty, which shall go on increasing as long as the church 
continues to be represented. 





* See “ Vindication of Methodist Episcopacy.” 
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Christian delegates, your ministerial brethren are Christians in 
common with you, and as such you might represent each other’s 
interest reciprocally ; but they have an office which you cannot 
fully represent, and as this office exposes them to a temptation to 
make your interests subservient to theirs, they cannot safely be 
trusted on all occasions, and under all circumstances, to represent 
you. Your constituents have rights and privileges which they can- 
not alienate or transfer to others. So long as by-laws and rules are 
necessary for the government of a church, (and they must not con- 
travene the principles laid down in the New Testameut) and so 
long as religious liberties may be jeopardized by those who shall 
make those by-laws and rules, so long will the church be sacredly 
bound to hold its law-makers responsible to itself. You see, then, 
what an important trust is committed to you, and how great is 
your responsibility. You are the natural guardians of the liberties 
of your brethren ; as all the laws to which you here assent, must 
act upon yourselves, and it is fairly presumed that you will not 
make laws to injure your own selves. The case is different with 
your ministers ; if you should leave the power in their hands, they 
might oppress you with heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
without touching them with one of their fingers. There have not 
been wanting those, who say that the church has neither ability, 
nor disposition to take care of its own rights, and therefore it is a 
matter of necessity, that the ministry should do this work for them. 
You have now an opportunity to prove the truth or the falsehood 
of this charge, as far as it respects yourselves; and, I trust, breth- 
ren, that you will shew to them, and to the world, that you are 
neither wanting in wisdom nor in will, to take care of this inesti- 
mable treasure, which next to the gospel of the grace of Gop, 
ought to be dear to every good man’s heart. 

And now, brethren, in order that I may fulfil the important du- 


ties assigned me, as the president of this deliberative body, rules. 


and orders must be strictly and religiously regarded. We must all 
be bound by them. I now entreat you while we are cool, to coerce 
the chair by them, if in the heat of debate, it forgets what is due 
to impartiality. THE PRESIDENT. 


 — 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THOUGHTS ON SERVING TWO MASTERS, 


“« No man can serve two masters,” &c. To most of our local, 
preachers it has been matter of surprise, that the members of our 
church should, in many instances, manifest not only indifference 
toward their order; but, something like contempt and hatred also. 
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They do not consider that the travelling preachers are the actual mas- 
ters of the church ; and that the members of the church are so con- 


scious of this, that they naturally associate the idea of two masters’ 


with the two orders, itinerant and local; and in so far as they hold to 
the former, they will despise the latter. Now, ifit is really a fact that 
the local preachers have the same notion of ministerial prerogative, 
upon which the government of our church is founded, they are in- 
deed only another race of masters; and if the members of the 
church should by any means come to love them, the travelling 
preachers would have to take their place. It behooves all the local 
preachers deeply to consider this point. Every man among them 
who defends the divine right of preachers to make laws for the 
church, and to govern it without its consent, is a master of the 
church in principle, and ought to be regarded by the members of 
the church as such. : 

It is a duty, therefore, which those local preachers who hold to 
the rights of the church, owe to themselves and their brethren, to 
avow their principles, as they have no other way of extricating 
themselves from this dilemma of two masters. 

It is a curious and interesting fact, in the history of all absolute 
governments, that though they are more subject to convulsions and 
revolutions than any other, yet the people are never benefitted, 
they only experience a change of masters. ‘The members of our 
church would gain nothing by substituting local rulers of the same 
principles as the travelling ones, in their place; they would only 
forsake the one and hold to the other. It behooves our local preach- 
ers, toa man, to imbibe just and liberal views of church govern- 
ment, and to let it be known that it is unjust and cruel in the 
members of the church, to consider them in the light of would-be 
masters. They will thus not only rescue themselves from the 
odium of the members, but the jealousy of the travelling preachers 
likewise, who are, in many instances, under the most fearful ap- 
prehension of putting power into their hands. They ought to say 
to these monopolizers of power, brethren, we do not want your 
power, we will not have it; it belongs to the church in common 
with us, and God forbid that we should covet what is another 
man’s due. 

Local preachers have been a kind of scape goats: the travelling 
preachers and the people have, in some sense, visited their mutual 
faults upon their heads. If the head goes wrong the tail can never 
go right. One of the deplorable effects of power is, that those 
who teel oppressed by it, without resisting it, have a strong pro- 
pensity, generated by it, to oppress others. One of this humble 


order used to call himself, “ Jack at a pinch.” But Mr. Asbury 


had no such contemptible opinion of them; he would earnestly and 
emphatically say in the Annual Conferences, that they were the 
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body guards of our cause. One thing is certain, that where travel- 
ling preschers are Rot numerous enough to be in effect local, our 
members have but mighty little preaching, unless they have local 
preachers to give them Sabbath preaching, and the great body of 


the people hear no Methodist preaching at all. 
A LOCAL PREACHER. 


i 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


A CHECK TO ANTINOMIANISM. 


Mr. Stockton, 

As there seems to be a disposition in some among us to make it 
appear that the law of Moses was wholly abrogated by the Gospel, 
and we must all remember the Antinomian consequence of such 
an attempt by Agricola, about the time of the Reformation, though 
we do not suspect any Methodist preacher of harbouring Antino- 
mian principles, may it not be well to bewa¥e of similar conse- 
quences among our incautious hearers. In reference to this point, 
and with a view to discourage brethren from treading on this 
dangerous ground, I send you a short extract from the second part 
of my catechism. SENEX. 


Parent. Was the law given by Moses on Mount Sinai, a part of 
the covenant of works, or of the covenant of grace ° 

Child. It has commonly been considered as a gracious dispen- 
sation, and of course as belonging to the covenant of grace. “I 
am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt,” &c. is certainly a declaration of an aet of grace; and in 
the same light must be understood the expressions, ‘“ Keeping 
mercy for thousands ;” and “that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” Our most approved 


writers consider that there never was but one covenant of works, 
strictly so called, viz. the covenant made with the first man, in his 


holy and innocent state. 

Parent. May the law of Moses be distinguished into moral, 
civil, and ceremonial ? 

Child. Though, in the manner it is now printed it is not so 
divided and. placed under separate heads or chapters, it is evident 
that the matter of it is really distinguishable into three kinds, and 
might, by a skilful lawyer, be divided into a moral code, a civil 
code, and a ceremonial code. 

Parent. What is.the nature of.a purely moral law? 

‘Child, It is unchangeable in its nature and obligation, being, a3 
St. Paul saith, holy, just and good. 
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Parent. Are Christians then bound by the moral parts of the 
law of Moses as well as Jews? 

Child. Undoubtedly they are. Murder, theft, false witness, or 
lying, &c. are no less sinful in a Christian than a Jew. 

Parent. Why are not Christians bound to observe the civil and 
ceremonial parts of the law of Moses as well the moral part? 

Child. Because civil and ceremonial laws or parts of a system 
of law, are rather means than ends, rather formal than substantial. 
Thus the forms of justice and of government may vary without 
any injury, provided that men are well governed, and justice is 
duly administered. As for the ceremonial law, in so far as it was 
made typical and prophetical, it expired by its own limitation. 
For when the thing typified or pointed to in the ceremony takes 
place, the type is rendered null and void. So our biessed Re- 
deemer said all the (ceremonial) law, and the prophets, prophesied 
until John. ‘These shadows of good things to come, as they are 
called, had no intrinsic value in themselves. 

Parent. But are not Christians bound to copy after the Jewish 
Church, in its officers or priests, and their dress, attitudes, &c. ? 

Child. By no means. The priesthood of the Jewish church 
was partly civil or national, and in other respects ceremonial or 
typical of the priesthood of Jesus Christ, and therefore terminated 
in him. The officers or ministers of the Christian church derive 
their authority, as well as their existence from him, who is head 
over all things to it and to them. 


PRESIDING ELDERS. 


Tuey are appointed by the bishops, who have the power of azi~ 
nthilating any of them, and creating others, at their pleasure, in their 
places. Presiding elders, therefore, being solely dependent on 
bishops, can never occupy a middle ground between the bishops 
and the preachers; but, on the contrary, must always coincide 
with the bishops, whenever their interests are opposed te the rights 
of the preachers. 


i 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


Ir is not, we fear, the peculiar doctrine of any denomination of 
Christians, that would preserve it from trenching, at least indirectly, 
on the liberty of others in exercising private judgment. In almost 
all societies, fanatics and bigots may be fonnd ; and, if any par- 
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ticular society should predominate, without the check of strong 
bodies entertaining different doctrines, experience shows us that 
many, at least of its members, would be willing to avail themselves 
of the power which they found in their hands, and to inflict seve- 
rities, directly or indirectly with the view of discountenancing all 
Opposition to their faith. The result that must be inferred, we 
think, by every candid mind, is, that one of the ingredients of an 
intolerant religious zeal, however disguised to others, or however 
little suspected by the zealot himself, is a love of domination; that 
this zeal.is always ardent in proportion to the ignorance of the 
person cherishing it, and to the quantity of spiritual pride gene- 
rated by eRe pretensions to authority. We know that this 
species of zeal is not confined to Catholies, but may inspire Pro- 
testants of. all denominations; and that religious persecution is 
only one of the many forms from which the general maxim 
may be developed, that the exercise of unchecked power is al- 
ways prone to pet into the abuse of it. Of all tyrannies, 


however, religious persecution is the most absurd, as making men 


miserable in this world under the pretext of improving their condi- 
tion in another against their will; it is the most wnprincipled, as 
punishing integrity, and encouraging insincerity and interested 
apostacy ; and it is the most impious, as justifying, under the plea 
of God’s service, every diabolical passion, and endeavouring to 
annihilate two of God’s best and noblest gifts to man, his reason 
and his conscience. 


— 


LIBERALITY. 


Dr. A. Crarxe has liberally presented to the English Con- 
Terence, the valuable MS. of his “ Memoirs of the Wesley Fami- 


ly,” which was acknowledged in an unanimous vote of thanks. 


a 


ERRATA. 


Page 192, 10th line from the bottom, instead of “ The point, &c.” read 
That point, &c.—p. 193, 23dline from top, for “ it” read they—-same page 
16tlf line*from bottom for “ They” read Those.—p. 195, 3d line from the 
bottom, for “ superintendence,” read superintendents.—p. 196, 7th line 
from top read Methodists—10th line from top read adopted for “ adapted.” 

In No. VII. page 247, an intolerable mistake occurs. The first sen- 
tence of the second paragraph, in that admirable article, entitled, 2 “ View 
of the Primitive Church, &c.” should read, “ A principle may be given, 
or it may be FOUND, which, in either case, witl answer equally well for 
practical uses, and whether given or FOUND, will prove equally true.” 
The word “forced” entirely destroys the sense of the author. The 
reader is requested to correct the place. 
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